Ripley

hostilities against the Seminoles in Florida, and
was later stationed at Fort McHenry, Md., Fort
Monroe, Va., and Fort Moultrie, S. C. On Mar.
2, 1853, he resigned from the army. He was
married at Charleston, Dec. 22, 1852, to Alicia,
daughter of John and Mary (Burroughs) Mid-
dleton and widow of William A. Sparks.

After his retirement from the army he engaged
in business, but did not lose his interest in mili-
tary matters, serving as an officer in the state
militia. In 1860 he was appointed a major of
ordnance and after the evacuation of Fort Moul-
trle by Major Anderson, was promoted lieu-
tenant-colonel. He commanded and reconditioned
Moultrie and, after its fall, Fort Sumter. Pro-
motion was slow, and he was about to resign
when a group of leading Charleston citizens
urged him to remain for the sake of the city. In
August he was made a brigadier-general and
placed in command of South Carolina. Gen. John
C. Pemberton \_q.v.~\ replaced him in 1862 and
soon afterwards, on account of a fundamental
difference of opinion as to the defense of Charles-
ton, in which Ripley, as subsequent events proved,
was correct, the latter asked to be relieved. He
was now on bad terms with General Beauregard
and other superiors, and Adjutant-General Coo-
per, in October 1861, had suggested replacing
him, but had been over-ruled by President Davis.
At first, General Lee, who was familiar with
Ripley's excellent work, declined to relieve him,
but later placed him in command of a brigade.
He was severely wounded at Antietam but
was soon back in service. Upon the request of
Beauregard and Governor Pickens, he was im-
mediately sent to Charleston and placed in com-
mand of the first artillery district. He was soon
again involved in serious quarrels with his su-
periors and subordinates. In June 1863 Beaure-
gard offered to send him to General Johnston, if
Johnston would apply for his transfer, saying of
him in a letter: "One of the best, General R. S.
Ripley, is at present on bad terms with my chief
of staff .. . and ... is not satisfied with my sys-
tem and rule ... an excellent officer in the field
. . . could be of much use to you" (Official Rec-
ords, i ser. XXIV, pt. 3, 969). Ripley retained
his command, always, however, a storm center.
In November 1864 the residents of Charleston
protested against his removal as did Governor
Bonham (Ibid., I ser. XXXV, pt. 2, pp. 646-47).
Growing increasingly discontented with what he
regarded as the neglect of the state, on Christmas
Day, 1864, Ripley wrote Governor Magrath a
letter, bitterly criticizing the Confederate gov-
ernment and offering to resign and take a com-
mand with state troops to resist Sherman; he also
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suggested the enlistment of slaves. After the fall
of Charleston he was ordered to the army of the
West and joined Johnston the day of the battle
of Bentonville. He was at once ordered back to
South Carolina, where he was stationed when the
war ended.

Subsequently, he went to England and engaged
in a manufacturing venture in London, which
soon failed. He resided in Charleston thereaf-
ter, but spent most of his time in New York,
where he died of apoplexy. Outside of the army,'
Ripley was widely popular, particularly in
Charleston. Timrod wrote a poem in his honor
(Poems of Henry Timrod, 1899, pp. 148-50).
He had a wide reputation as a raconteur, and
his reminiscences of the bombardment of Fort
Suniter appeared in the New York World in
1885. He also published Correspondence Relat-
ing to Fortification of Morris Island (1878), a
pamphlet.
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RISING, JOHAN CLASSON (i6i;-April
1672), Swedish colonial governor, was born in
Risinge parish, Ostergotlancl, Sweden, the son of
the local pastor, Clas Botvidi. After completing
the course in the Linkoping Gymnasium, he ma-
triculated in 1635 at the University of Upsala and
took his doctor's degree there in 1640. While at
Upsala he was influenced profoundly by the his-
torian and legal scholar, Johannes Loccenius,
and found a friend and patron in Magnus Gabriel
de la Gardie, the rector of the University. For
the next eleven years he was engaged chiefly in
study and travel. As tutor (1646-48) to the
young Count Clas Akesson Tott he made a tour
of northern Sweden and visited England and
France. He had a passion for the study of trade
and commerce, and the ambition of his life, never
relinquished, was to formulate the policies and
describe the methods by which Sweden would
become a great commercial power. He was the
first Swede to publish writings of any importance
in political economy. A warm admirer of the
Dutch, he made several visits to Holland and
was at one time a student at the University of
Leyden. By 1651 he was recognized as an ex-
pert in his subject and was appointed secretary
of the newly established Commercial College or
governmental department of commerce. The
College had jurisdiction over the colony of New
Sweden, and when the authorities could no long-
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